THIS  IS  THE  CALL! 


TO  CAMP,  to  live  under  canvas  (cottage 
reservation  can  be  made)  away  from  the 
piles  of  brick  and  stone  that  we  call  cities; 
in  the  open  air;  to  breathe  pure  oxygen;  to  bathe 
in  sun  and  water;  to  sleep  upon  a bed  of  boughs 
beside  the  trail;  to  hear  the  whisper  of  the  trees; 
to  sit  beside  the  campfire  when  the  sun  has  set; 
to  ply  the  oar  and  wield  the  paddle  in  the  moon- 
light; to  dive  in  the  cool  waters  of  the  lake  at 
dawn  and  to  watch  the  stars  at  night;  to  eat 
flesh  and  fowl  and  the  delicacy  of  fish  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  forest  all  about  you;  to  commune 
night  and  morn  and  mid-day  with  God’s  great 
out-of-doors.  This  is  the  call! 

To  confer,  to  study  the  guide-book  of  men 
and  nations;  to  learn  to  live  right,  to  speak 
true,  to  help  the  weak,  to  follow  the  Christ; 
to  note  the  rules  of  righteous  living  in  prophet, 
priest  and  sage,  and  to  apply  them  to  our  daily 
life  and  service;  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Bible.  To  study  plans  for  the  home  Sunday 
School,  and  programs  of  service  and  activities 
to  be  done;  to  hear  men  who  have  traveled 
life’s  trail  tell  the  story;  to  discuss  the  ways  by 
which  men  earn  their  daily  bread,  without  in 
the  man’s  world;  to  play  and  sail  and  hike  at 
night,  when  the  day  is  done,  and  to  do  it  in  the 
soirit  of  the  Master  of  Men. 


THIS  IS  THE  GALL! 
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MARCH,  1918 


The  International  Sunday  School  Association 

(Continued  from  February.) 


IV.  ASSOCIATION  EXPANSION 
(1899-1918). 

This  period  of  International  Associa- 
tion history  is  a series  of  great  milestones 
in  Sunday  school  progress.  Until  1899, 
the  Sunday  school  world  was  merely 
preparing  for  the  serious  work  of  religious 
education  in  the  school  of  the  church. 
Between  1899  and  1918  the  modern  Sun- 
day or  church  school  was  born.  Fraught 
with  real  and  fancied  misunderstandings, 
full  of  bitter,  opposing  judgments,  marked 
by  petulance  and  complacency  and  signifi- 
cant for  the  appearance  of  ecclesiastical 
organization  in  open  competition  with  the 
recognized  democratic  Sunday  school 
forces,  this  period  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  in  Sunday  school  history. 
During  this  stretch  of  time  the  Religious 
Education  Association  (1903)  and  the 
Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical 
Denominations  were  born;  the  one  to 
inspire  religion  with  the  educational 
ideal  and  the  other  to  be  a clearing  house 
for  denominational  Sunday  school  inter- 
ests, both  educational  and  commercial. 
The  forge  and  anvil  were  in  constant  use 
in  this  period  of  Sunday  school  affairs 
and  amid  the  sparks  and  glow  of  conflict- 
ing enthusiasms  che  modern  school  of 
the  church  was  shaped  for  genuine  relig- 
ious education  purposes. 

In  1899  the  first  great  step  in  Associa- 
tion expansion  was  taken  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Marion  Lawrence  as  General 
Secretary  and  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Hamill  as 
Field  Secretary  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation. Thus  at  one  stroke  the  greatest 
known  Sunday  school  executive  and  the 
father  of  teacher  training  were  given  the 
necessary  opportunity  to  release  then- 
unique  contributions  to  the  Sunday  school 
life  of  a continent. 

In  1902-1903  another  advance  was 
made  with  the  employment  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barnes, 
a woman  of  keen  educational  judgment, 
as  International  Primary  and  Junior 
Secretary,  and  of  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner 
and  W.  C.  Pearce  as  International  Field 
Workers.  Thus  further  preparation  was 
made  for  rapid  progress. 

Between  1903  and  1910  the  entire 
Sunday  school  world  literally  jumped  for- 
ward. In  1903  the  great  Teacher  Train- 
ing movement— primarily  for  the  equip- 
ment of  teachers  of  children — was  in- 
augurated and  W.  C.  Pearce  led  the  teach- 


ers’ crusade  as  International  Teacher 
Training  Superintendent.  In  1905  the 
Adult  Organized  Class  was  authorized 
for  International  promotion  and  in  1907 
W.  C.  Pearce  became  the  International 
Adult  Superintendent.  Between  1903  and 
1906  Sunday  school  enthusiasm  was 
carried  to  the  Northwest  and  Southwest, 
to  Mexico  and  to  the  West  Indies  by  Inter- 
national Field  Workers  W.  C.  Merritt, 
E.  M.  Sein,  and  Aquila  Lucas.  In  1905 
the  International  Association  prepared 
the  way  for  the  modern  Temperance 
movement  by  the  creation  of  a Temper- 
ance Department  with  Mrs.  Zillah  Foster 
Stevens  as  Superintendent.  In  1907  the 
International  Intermediate  Department 
was  organized  with  Frank  L.  Brown  as 
Chairman,  and  belated  recognition  was 
given  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  Sunday 
school  “No  man’s  land.”  In  the  same 
year,  1907,  the  Home  Visitation  Depart- 
ment was  brought  into  being  with  Inter- 
national Superintendent  J.  Shreve  Dur- 
ham at  the  helm.  The  year  1908  is  so 
memorable  that  it  needs  a paragraph  by 
itself. 

The  year  1908  saw  the  adoption  and 
publication  of  the  first  series  International 
Graded  Lessons  and  the  employment  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Bryner  as  International 
Elementary  Superintendent.  This  year 
saw  not  only  the  crystallized  and  completed 
Elementary  Division  with  Cradle  Roll, 
Beginners’,  Primary  and  Junior  Depart- 
ments, but  also  a new  International  sys- 
tem of  lesson,  graded  to  suit  the  religious 
needs  of  little  children.  It  is  a red-letter 
year  in  religious  education.  An  advance 
also  was  made  in  this  year  in  Negro  work 
and  a plan  of  Teacher  Training  in  Negro 
educational  institutions  was  adopted  under 
the  leadership  of  International  Superin- 
tendent H.  C.  Lyman. 

From  1910  to  1918  was  the  next  great 
plateau  of  Association  achievement.  In 
this  year.  Missionary  education  received 
its  impetus  in  the  Sunday  school  through 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  William  A.  Brown 
as  International  Superintendent.  The 
other  outstanding  features  of  Association 
progress  were  the  adolescent  emphasis, 
the  Community  idea  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  the  Completion  of  Association 
machinery  for  educational  promotion. 
Each  of  these  need  a separate  treatment. 

In  1910  E.  H.  Nichols  advocated  special 

(Continued  on  page  7.) 
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At  the  Editor’s  Desk 


Last  month’s  issue  of  Conference  Point- 
ers printed  the  norm  or  standard  for  the 
Shattuck  trophies.  It  also  had  special 
articles  concerning  Ontario  and  Ohio. 
Notice  the  special  article  on  Pennsylvania 
in  this  current  issue.  Waonspeakiye  gives 
his  appreciation  of  a three- weeks’  tour 
in  that  state.  In  over  a dozen  places 
he  showed  the  lantern  slides  of  the  Camp- 
Conferences  and  either  he  or  Wadjepi 
lectured  on  Conference  Point.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Tipi  promises  to  be  very  full 
this  summer. 

A new  lecture  of  117  slides  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Camp  Director  on  Boy 
and  Girl  Leadership  in  the  Making.  The 
lecture  is  a complete  description  of  the 
International  Camp-Conferences  and  Con- 
ference Point-on-Lake  Geneva.  The  illus- 
trations are  of  the  very  latest  and  the 
slides  are  of  the  best  that  skill  can  make. 
The  pointed  lecture  and  slides  can  be 
secured  from  George  W.  Bond,  14  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  new  Tipi-Wakan  will  be  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Campers  this  summer.  With 
the  new  wings,  the  Tipi  looks  like  a little 
village.  There  are  now  three  fireplaces 
at  which  marshmallows  may  be  toasted 
or  stories  be  told.  The  new  fireplaces 
are  miniatures  of  the  big  painted  chimney. 
All  the  class  work  of  the  Camp-Conferences 
will  be  done  in  the  rooms  in  the  wings 
or  on  the  spacious  one  hundred  fifty  foot 
porch.  The  only  group  meeting  on  the 
Hilltop  will  be  the  Assembly  and  the  Hill- 
side. Everything  else  will  center  in  the 
Tipi  this  year. 

Would  you  like  to  write  to  Minisino 
in  far-away  France  to  let  him  know  that 
young  Sunday  school  America  is  still 


on  the  job?  He  may  be  reached  as  fol- 
lows: Wm.  H.  Danforth,  No.  12  Rue, 

d’  Aguesseau,  Paris,  France,  c-o  Y.  M. 

C.  A. 

Have  you  registered  yet?  The  days  are 
swiftly  passing  and  soon  the  Continentals 
and  Unstacandas  will  be  marching  away 
with  their  Camp-Conference  certificates  to 
s well  the  list  of  graduate-leaders  at  dear  old 
Conference-  Point.  Have  you  made  the 
necessary  reservation  for  graduation  day? 

Do  you  graduate  from  high  school  or 
college  this  year?  If  you  do,  send  your 
name  to  Conference  Pointers.  We  might 
have  a special  feature  in  a future  issue  for 
you.  But  do  it  now.  Do  not  wait  until 
you  have  your  diploma  in  hand. 

As  this  number  goes  to  press.  Miss 
Palk,  Mr.  Waite,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
are  starting  out  on  a three  weeks’  tour  to 
Minnesota,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio. 
They  expect  to  meet  lots  of  Conference 
Point  Campers,  and  one  of  them  probably 
will  tell  about  the  Genevans  met  on  the 
Institute  tour.  The  trip  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  Sunday  school  leadership  for  young 
people. 

Did. you  fill  in  and  send  to  the  Editor 
the  Subscription  Blank  or  Camp-Con- 
ference Registration  Blank  printed  in  the 
February  Conference  Pointers?  If  you 
didn’t — this  is  probably  your  last  issue 
of  Conference  Pointers  this  year.  Make 
haste,  O lazy  one;  there  is  no  tomorrow! 

Mr.  Danforth  has  just  been  heard  from 
in  a very  wonderful  series  of  letters  writ- 
ten aboard  ship.  The  Huns’  torpedo 
missed  his  boat  by  a few  feet,  but  he  is 
safe  in  France. 
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The  Experiences  of  a Southern  Girl 


By  SALLIE  MORRIS 


’Twas  almost  5:00  when  I left  the  boat 
to  land  for  my  first  time  on  the  pier  at  Con- 
ference Point.  I and  the  Alabama  leaders, 
together  with  our  Dixie  girls,  were  very 
tired,  and  the  first  thing  that  entered 
our  minds  was  what  we  should  be  doing 
next.  Very  soon  we  had  finished  oar  eve- 
ning meal,  and,  arm  in  arm  with  the  other 
girls,  found  ourselves  with  about  fifty  oth- 
er couples,  some  old  Campers,  others  new, 
strolling  towards  What  they  called  the 


Conference  Point  in  Winter  Garb. 


“Council  Circle.”  The  aim  of  this  Coun- 
cil Circle  and  the  meeting  was  first  to 
bring  us  into  closer  contact  with  the  other 
girls,  and  to  teach  us  not  only  new  things 
about  nature,  but  games  and  secrets  of 
the  woodlands.  However,  this  was  not  all. 
It  brought  us  into  closer  contact  with  the 
girls  of  the  North,  East,  South,  and  West 
of  America  and  Canada,  whose  habits  and 
customs  were  very  different. 

In  this  first  Council  meeting  there  were 
many  strange  and  mystic  things.  The 
first  ceremony  is  always  the  appeal  or 
prayer  to  the  “Great  Spirit.”  Then  the 
Council  fire,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
mystic  circle,  is  lighted  by  the  old  method 
of  rubbing  two  sticks  together  until  the 
fire  comes.  From  the  large  fire  were  lit 
four  small  ones,  to  represent  the  Camp  vir- 


tues of  “Fortitude,  Truth,  Beauty  and 
Love.”  This  ceremony  performed,  sev- 
eral of  the  old  girls  were  called  upon  to  do 
some  stunt  in  the  circle.  After  a song  and 
several  readings,  we  all  rose  and  gave  in 
unison  our  good-night  prayer.  We  each 
sought  our  first  Camp  sleep  surrounded  by 
the  woody  things. 

After  the  customary  ceremony  of  the 
circle  on  the  second  night,  Black  Wolf 
(Ernest  Thompson  Seton)  told  of  the 
“Three  Indian  Braves.”  In  this  story  he 
gave  the  call  of  the  different  wild  animals 
and  birds,  the  wolf,  the  moose,  the  loon, 
and  many  others. 

One  night — shall  we  ever  forget? — we 
gathered  around  the  funeral  pyre  to  try 
Mrs.  Grouch  for  her  life.  It  was  a serious 
offense  she  had  committed.  Evidence  was 
given,  and  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury 
read  the  verdict  she  was  found  guilty. 
After  a few  moments  the  judge  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  death  at  the  public  stake. 
Very  soon  the  orders  of  the  court  were  car- 
ried out,  and  as  she  and  the  little  “grouch- 
es” were  being  burnt  we  were  suddenly  tak- 
en by  surprise,  as  she  had  been  filled  with 
firecrackers  and  other  things  for  our  amuse- 
ment. We  celebrated  Mrs.  Grouch’s  ex- 
ecution with  a lovely  marshmallow  toast. 

The  following  evening  we  had  a mystery 
ramble.  This  was  great  sport.  At  the  end 
we  were  told  the  story  of  the  “Lamp,” 
Mrs.  Eddie  giving  us  the  key  to  its  secrets. 
On  our  way  back  we  had  to  be  very  care- 
ful for  it  was  dark. 

At  our  next  Council  Circle,  Edith  Kid- 
well,  a Missouri  girl,  impersonated  Black 
Wolf — while  Panossim,  after  a wee  bit  of 
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trouble,  lit  the  fire.  This  was  low  council, 
and  Kinji  called  upon  a number  of  us  at 
random  for  impromptu  stunts.  This  was 
great  fun,  because  many  amusing  and 
funny  things  were  done  while  the  Tribe 
to  which  the  girls  belonged  was  credited 
with  so  many  points  for  each  stunt. 

On  Friday  night  the  1914  girls  had  their 
graduating  exercises,  which  were  fine. 
They  chose  as  their  stunt  to  imitate  the 
leaders  and  the  leaders’  meeting  just  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  first  girls  of  1914. 
The  next  night  the  leaders  gave  a very  in- 
teresting pantomime  of  the  rule  of  Queen 
t Elizabeth  and  the  beheading  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  Their  costumes  were 
very  attractive,  and  the  play  fine.  On 
the  same  evening  the  Missouri  girls  per- 
formed “Granny  of  the  Hills,”  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed. 

Another  evening  we  hiked  to  “Mon- 
tana,” and  after  a picnic  lunch,  we  took 
a boat  ride  around  Lake  Geneva,  stopping 
for  a short  while  at  Lake  Geneva  City. 

One  evening,  after  a long  hike  to  the 
Ypres  Observatory,  the  leaders  enter- 
tained the  girls  at  a reception  at  our 
club  house,  the  “Tipi-Wakan.” 

The  greatest  night’s  or  evening’s  enter- 
tainment was  stunt  night.  Each  state  in 
turn  gave  a pantomime,  each  trying  to 
have  the  cleverest  as  well  as  the  most  orig- 
inal. First  place  was  won  by  us — the 
Dixie  girls.  We  from  Alabama  and  our 
leaders  were  dressed  in  the  costumes  of 
the  different  settlers — the  Indian,  Spanish, 
French,  English,  Colonial,  and  Confed- 
erate, down  to  the  American  girl  of  today — 
each  carrying  a silk  fiag  symbolic  of  the  na- 
tion for  that  period.  Second  place  was 
won  by  Canada,  and  third  place  was  given 
the  Pennsylvania  girls. 

Sunday  night,  August  13,  our  last  eve- 
ning in  Camp,  after  the  presentation  of  the 
Camp  awards,  was  spent  within  the  Coun- 
cil Circle.  Here  we  told  what  each  one 
had  derived  from  the  Camp  life.  It  was  a 
sad  farewell,  but  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten— ^for  on  the  morrow  we  were  to 
light  the  council  fire  in  our  hearts  and 
homes — [Reprint,  April,  1917. 


I have  directed  that  trees,  birds,  rivers 
and  mountains,  as  well  as  all  other  wild 
things,  give  to  you  and  all  .the  Camp 
Conference  family  most  joyous  Christmas 
greetings.  When  you  hear  their  voices  on 
Christmas  and  on  New  Year’s,  that  is 
what  they  are  trying  to  say  for  me  and 
for  the  dear  Father  of  us  all.  - [Cau-wi-cassa. 


A PATRIOT’S  PRAYER. 


By  William  Arthur  Lee  in  The  Con- 
gregationalist. 


God  of  our  spacious  universe; 

Lord  of  the  land,  the  sea; 

Victor  o’er  time  and  tide’s  reverse. 

Help  us  to  cling  to  thee! 

Guide  us  to  see  our  country’s  aim; 

Aid  us  our  course  to  run; 

Blot  from  our  land  all  sin  and  shame; 
Complete  thy  work  begun! 

Wean  us,  thy  sons,  from  Mammon’s  sway. 
Likewise  from  Fashion’s  dross; 

Fit  us,  O Father,  day  by  day — 

Fit  us  for  Freedom’s  cross! 

Grant  us  dominion  over  wrong; 

Yield  us  abounding  life; 

Knit  to  our  weak  the  nation’s  strong. 
Weld  us  in  common  strife! 

Lift  us  on  high,  a holy  race; 

Use  us  with  thy  plan; 

Send  forth  thy  light  on  every  face; 
Transfigure  every  man! 

Raise  us  to  brotherhood  divine; 

Gird  us  with  truth  and  right. 

Send  us  amongst  the  nations,  thine — 
Thine  with  transforming  might! 


The  night  was  stark  and  dormy. 
The  wind  went  beeping  swy. 

The  lightning  fashed  in  flurry. 

The  runder  throared  on  high. 

A little  old  cog  labin 

Stood  by  a rountain  moad. 

And  from  its  wroken  bindow 
A flickering  shandle  cowed. 

A faint  but  briendly  feacon. 

Its  wone  upon  the  shay 
To  those  githout  its  wuidance 
Who  might  go  star  afray. 

The  dabin  coor  stood  open. 

And  from  it  meered  a paid. 

Intent  on  soing  gome  where. 

And  in  rad  glags  arrayed. 

But  when  she  law  the  sightning 
And  heard  the  rashing  dain. 

She  wumbled  to  the  teather. 

And  dut  the  shoor  again. 
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Pennsylvania 

By  R.  A.  WAITE 


If  Pat  Moran  with  his  “fillies”  is  to  have 
a hard  fight  to  keep  in  the  first  division, 
and  Connie  Mack  with  his  “colts”  has  the 
cellar  position  mortgaged  in  the  two 
major  league  baseball  struggles,  Chief 
Wadjepi  with  his  “bravettes”  bids  fair 
to  be  in  the  lead  at  the  close  of  the  1918 
Conference  Point  chase. 

What  splendid  progress  Pennsylvania 
is  making  in  the  work  of  its  Secondary 
or  Young  Peoples’;  Division!  Judge  it 
any  way  you  will,  the  old  Keystone  State 
proves  the  claim  of  its  older  boys  and 
girls  to  be  the  lock- 
ing factor  in  the  re- 
ligious education 
arch  of  the  Sunday 
school.  Is  the  test 
the  number  of  or- 
ganized classes? 

Pennsylvania  has 
issued  eight  thou- 
sand certificates 
and  is  following 
them  up  without 
fear  or  favor  to  see 
that  each  is  a light- 
house and  not  a 
tombstone,  the 
workers  going  so  far 
as  to  advise  that 
some  classes  turn 
their  framed  cer- 
tificates face  to  the 
wall  until  they  act- 
ually meet  the  re- 
quirements for  an 
organized  class.  Is  the  scale  of  meas- 
ure the  number  of  workers?  Penn- 
sylvania can  marshal  a mighty  host  of 
younger  and  older  leaders,  and  the  effort 
to  weed  out  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind,  and  also  the  self-satisfied  “stand- 
patters,” is  not  only  honest  but  resultful. 
Is  the  standard  of  worth  the  attitude 
of  the  boys  and  girls  toward  Christ  and 
His  Church?  Pennsylvania  is  making 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  any  of  them 
to  answer  the  question,  “Why  do  boys 
and  girls  go  to  Sunday  school?”  with  the 
statement,  “Just  to  sit  here  and  wait  for 
it  to  let  out.” 

To  hold  a series  of  twelve  County  Con- 
ferences for  older  boys  and  girls,  with  the 
interested  adult  workers,  is  a test  of  any 
State  or  Provincial  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation. Pennsylvania  measured  up  splen- 


didly. Not  any  one  conference  was  “the 
best  ever,”  but  taken  as  a whole  it  is  not 
exaggeration  to  speak  of  them  all  together 
in  superlatives.  In  each  place  there  was 
a group  of  picked,  interested  delegates 
ranging  in  number  from  seventy-six  to 
eight  hundred  three,  the  average  attend- 
ance being  two  hundred  seventy.  The 
parts  on  the  programs  taken  by  the  boys 
and  girls  were  filled  in  an  unusually  able 
fashion  and  the  boy  and  girl  officers 
presided  at  the  various  sessions  with 
dignity  and  despatch. 

An  outstanding 
feature  of  each  con- 
ference was  a dem- 
onstration of  the 
“before”  and  “aft- 
er” in  the  history 
of  the  organized 
class,  for  which 
Wadjepi  took  the 
eight  or  ten  boys 
who  first  reached 
the  church,  and 
with  a mere  state- 
ment of  what  he 
wanted  them  to  do, 
but  without  any  re- 
hearsal at  all, 
staged  the  take-off. 
It  spoke  louder  than 
any  speech  on  the 
value  of  the  organ- 
ized class  as  com- 
pared with  the  un- 
organized, a leader  from  one  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  Sunday  schools  saying  that 
their  superintendent  could  do  nothing 
better  for  the  good  of  his  school  than  to 
give  a whole  session  to  the  carrying  out 
of  a like  demonstration. 

One  thing  outside  the  sphere  of  the 
possible  actually  occurred.  An  adult 
chorister  announced  “Jesus  wants  me  for 
a sunbeam,”  and  of  course  had  to  urge 
the  older  boys  and  girls,  who  were  the 
only  ones  present,  to  sing  “Why  don’t 
you  sing  this  piece  as  well  as  you  have  the 
others?” 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  over 
to  the  consideration  of  a war-work  pro- 
gram which  specially  emphasized:  First, 

helping  Uncle  Sam  through  food  conserva- 
tion, sending  reading  matter,  and  knit- 
ting; second,  the  Pocket  Testament 
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League;  third,  Relief  work;  fourth,  Bim- 
Wac,  which  is  the  peculiarly  Pennsylvan- 
ian expression  of  keeping  the  home  fires 
burning.  A favorite  supper-song,  to  the 
tune  of  “The  Old  Grey  Mare,”  was: 

The  dear  old  flag,  she’s  just  what  she  used 
to  be, 

'Just  as  she  ought  to  be,  just  as  she’ll  ever 
be; 

The  dear  old  flag  is  just  what  she  used  to 
be. 

Many  long  years  ago, 

j 

iMany  long  years  ago,  many  long  years  ago. 
The  dear  old  flag  is  just  what  she  used  to  be. 
Just  as  she  ought  to  be,  just  as  she’ll  ever 
be; 

The  dear  old  flag  is  just  what  she  used  to  be. 
Many  long  years  ago. 

The  brave  old  flag,  she’ll  float  over  land  and 
sea. 

Emblem  of  Liberty,  fearless  of  Germany; 
The  brave  old  flag  is  just  what  she  used 
to  be. 

Many  long  years  ago. 

Many  long  years  ago,  many  long  years  ago. 
The  brave  old  flag,  she’ll  float  over  land 
and  sea, 

Emblem  of  Liberty,  fearless  of  Germany; 
The  brave  old  flag  is  just  what  she  used 
to  be. 

Many  long  years  ago. 

Some  few  of  the  conferences  were  on  a 
higher  level  of  efficiency  and  enthusiasm 
than  the  others.  Just  why,  is  the  ques- 
tion. It  may  not  be  the  only  reason, 
but  it  is  important  for  what  it  indicates 
that  in  each  of  these  mark-worthy  gath- 
erings there  was  a group  of  Lake  Geneva 
representatives.  Promptness  at  sessions, 
smoothness  of  running,  and  the  up-and- 
at-it  spirit  especially  marked  these  con- 
ferences, with  here  and  there  a going 
so  far  toward  the  “smarty”  in  the  fun 
element  that  there  was  danger  of  bringing 
a reproach  upon  our  Summer  Training 
Camps.  The  manner  in  which  Miles 
handled  the  songs  and  yells  in  the  great 
Philadelphia  conference — worthy  any  col- 
lege cheer-leader — deserves  special  men- 
tion. Conference  Pointers  proposes  a 
toast  of  appreciation  to  her  loyal  sons 
and  daughters  of  Pennsylvania.  Those 
who  join  will  drop  a card  to  some  one  of 
them  before  the  week  is  over. 


Gentle  Reader,  if  you  know  anything, 
why  not  write  the  Editor? 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Sunday 
school  pupils  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-one,  with  the  creation  of  a 
Senior  Department  for  these  years.  - The 
Intermediate  and  Senior  Departments 
were  combined,  under  Mr.  Nichols  as 
Chairman,  into  an  Advanced  Division 
in  the  International  Association.  The 
year  1911  was  a great  adolescent  year  in 
Sunday  school  life.  The  Men  and  Religion 
Forward  movement  put  boy  life  to  the 
fore  in  church  thought  during  this  year, 
and  the  International  Convention  at 
San  Francisco  emphasized  the  adolescent 
by  creating  the  Secondary  Division  and 
the  Adolescent  Commission.  In  1912 
John  L.  Alexander,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary, 
First  American  Boy  Scout  Executive  and 
Men  and  Religion  Worker,  was  appointed 
as  International  Secondary  Division  Sup- 
erintendent. 

In  1911  the  Public  School  Credits  move- 
ment began  in  North  Dakota  and  religious 
education  was  recognized  as  worthy  of 
academic  value.  In  the  same  year  the 
first  Community  School  of  Religious 
Education  was  organized  by  Professor 
Walter  S.  Athearn  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
In  1912  the  International  Training  School 
for  General  Secretaries  and  Field  Workers 
— a professional  school — was  opened  at 
Conference  Point-on-Lake  Geneva,  Wis- 
consin, and  in  1914  the  International  Older 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Camp-Conferences — for 
the  discovery  of  future  leadership — was 
inaugurated  at  the  same  place.  Taken 
altogether,  this  is  the  most  intense  period 
of  educational  activity  and  achievement 
in  the  entire  stretch  of  Sunday  school 
history,  and  it  is  also  the  most  significant 
since  it  points  directly  to  the  sunrise  of 
all  future  development. 

From  1914  to  1917  is  the  last  lap  of  the 
present  race  for  Sunday  school  expansion. 
In  1914  the  Department  of  Education, 
with  Professor  Walter  S.  Athearn  of  Bos- 
ton University  as  Chairman,  was  created 
by  the  International  Association.  The 
new  Department  of  Education  included 
the  entire  educational  policy  and  content 
of  the  Association.  In  1914,  also,  the 
Adult  Division  was  completed  with  Or- 
ganized Adult,  Home  and  Parent  Training 
departments.  In  1916  the  International 
Association  was  itself  reconstructed  by 
the  organization  of  three  great  depart- 
ments of  activity — Education,  Field  and 
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Business.  In  the  same  year  the  Division 
of  School  Administration  for  Sunday 
school  officers  was  inaugurated  to  parallel 
the  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Adult 
Divisions. 

The  latest  development  of  Association 
life  has  come  among  the  employed  officers 
of  the  Sunday  School  Associations  of  the 
continent.  Motived  by  common  needs 
and  impulses,  the  Employed  Officers’ 
Association  of  the  International  Sunday 


School  movement  has  become  a force, 
influence  and  power  and  is  doing  much 
to  shape  the  community  policy  of  the  Sun- 
day school. 

The  development  and  expansion  of  the 
Association  movement  in  the  last  nineteen 
years  records  a series  of  achievements  in 
religious  education  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  required  the 
work  shop  of  a hundred  years.  (To  be 
continued.) 


Of  Passing  Interest 

David  Forbes  Or'wig  was  one  year  old  Herbert  Mayer  is  in  the  aviation  squad, 
on  February  24  last.  somewhere  in  Texas. 


Beejegash  (Murray  Chism)  is  in  the 
Officers’  Training  Camp  at  Camp  Meade, 
Maryland. 


Karl  Bradley  is  a “Dot  and  Dash” 
service  man  at  the  Illinois  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Station. 


Waonspeakiye  and  Wadjepi  recently 
visited  Broadway  and  attended  some  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association  while  in  New  York. 

Ed.  Murphy  is  at  the  United  States 
Aeronautic  Station  at  Texas  University. 


Elsie  Clark  (An-an-gons)  is  to  be  grad- 
uated this  June  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. She  will  temporarily  follow  Sun- 
day school  work  as  a profession.  We 
suspect  it  is  a war  measure,  her  chief  inter- 
est being  in  aerial  activity  in  France. 


The  Editor  spent  half  a day  during  the 
first  week  in  March  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity as  the  guest  of  Commandant  Donald 
Danforth. 

Billy  Sunday  is  in  Chicago,  and  Etut- 
bqtsots  is  busy  to  the  limit  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  campaign. 


Karl  Benner  is  in  the  Commissary 
Department  of  the  United  States  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  in  France. 

“The  Awakening  of  Newcomer”  in 
February  Conference  Pointers  was  a 
reprint  from  “The  Front  Rank,”  of  which 
Mr.  Heilbrom  is  editor. 


International  Older  Boy  and  Girl  Camp-Conferences 

(International  Sunday  School  Association) 


John  L.  Alexander,  Director — -Herman  Bowmar,  Business  Manager 
Gentlemen — 

Please  find  enclosed  One  Dollar  (1-3  Registration  Pee),  twenty-five  cents 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  Conference  Pointers,  and 
register  me  for  the  Camp-Conference  for  the  season  of  1918, 

(Boys  or  Girls) 

subject  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  prospectus. 

Name . - 

(Applicant’s  Personal  Signature) 

Age  and  Birthday Street  and  Number : 


’ City — - State  or  Province 

Recommended  and  approved  by 

(Signature  and  Position^of  Guarantor) 

Boys’  Camp-Conference July  16-29 

Girls’  Camp-Conference,  July  ZO- August  11 


